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Many  long-accepted  and  recom- 
mended tree  planting  practices  have 
been  revised  based  on  the  results  of 
recent  research.  Revisions  include  the 
size  and  configuration  of  planting 
holes,  the  use  of  soil  amendments,  the 
use  of  stakes  for  support,  and  the  type 
and  extent  of  crown  pruning  for 
newly.-planted  trees. 

The  application  of  protective  • 
materials  to  the  trunks  of  newly- 
planted  trees  has  gone  largely 
unquestioned  despite  evidence  that 
the  most  cpmmonly-used  material, 
paper  wrap,  does  not  buffer  tempera- 
tures as  presumed  (2).  Trunk  protec- 
tion is  a  carry  over  from  the  painting 
of  fruit  tree  trunks  in  orchard  estab- 
lishment to  reduce  sunscald  and  frost 
cracks,  and  the  use  of  physical 
barriers  to  prevent  rodent  feeding. 
Evidence  of  damage  from  the  use  of 
trunk  protective  materials,  and 
unsubstantiated  manufacturer  claims,- 
resisted  in  surveys  and  field  research 
into  the  use  of  trunk  protective 
materials  (1).  ■ 

REASONS  FOR  USING  TRUNK 
PROTECTIVE  MATERIALS 

Trunk  protective  materials  are 
applied  af  planting  for  many  reasons. 
These  reasons  fall  into  two 
categories: 

•  Physical  protection  -  protection 
from  equipment,  animals, 
insects,  people,  herbicides;  . 
reduction  of  suckering. 

•  Environmental  modification  — 
temperature  modification  for 
protection  from  sunscald  or 
sunscorch,  and  frost 

cracks;  bark  moisture  conserva 
tion  -  especially  for  thin-barked 
trees  —  ash,  birch,  basswood  or  . 
linden  and.  maple. 


COMMONLY  USED 
PROTECTIVE  MATERIALS 

The  most  commonly  used  trunk 
protective  material  in  the  United 
States  is  paper  (kraft)  wrap.  The  next 
most  commonly  used  rnaterials  are 
commercially-produced  guards, 
generally  made  from  plastic.  Burlap 
wrap,  paint  and  homemade  guards  are 
also  occasionally  used. 

Wraps  are  secured  to  trees  with  a 
variety  of  materials:  Natural  (hemp) 
string  is  most  common,  although 
nylon  string,  wire,  electrical  and 
masking  tape,  plastic  ties  and  other,- 
largely  synthetic  materials  are  also  use. 

DAMAGE  FROM  TRUNK 
PROTECTIVE  MATERIALS 

The  most  commonly  reported 
damage  from  the  use  of  trunk  protec- 
tive materials  is  trunk  girdling  or 
constriction.  Damage  may  occur 
directly  from  guards  or  wraps  that  do 
not  expand,  or  indirectly  from 
securing  materials.  Girdling  and 
constriction  damage  is  common 
because  maintenance  workers  fail  to' 
remove  protective  materials  in  a 
timely  fashion  —  generally  within  a 
year  of  application.  Girdling  and 
constriction  may  also  occur. in 
combination  with  the  materials  used 
to  guy  -stakes  to  trees. 

The  second  most  commonly 
reported  form  of  damage  from  the  use 
of  trunk  protective  materials  is.  from 
insects.  Two  groups  of  insects  are 
found  under  protective  materials  -  • 
those  seeking  a  warm,  moist,  dark 
habitat,  but  that  do  not  damage  trees, 
and  those  that  damage  trees.  The  first 
group  includes  spiders  and  earwigs, 
the  second  borers  and  wasps.  Tight 
wraps  and  guards  claiming  to  prevent 
insect  damage  have  been  reported  to 
actually  increase  detrimental  insect 
activity  behind  them  (3). 
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Two  other  types  of  damage  fre- 
quently reported  have  been  the 
presence  of  excessive  moisture  and 
diseases  behind  wraps  and  tight 
guards.  Excessive  moisture  alone 
may  lead  to  tissue  degradation  and 
hypertrophied  lenticels  (expanded 
bark  pores)^  or  may  create  an 
environment  conducive  to  disease 


development  (fungal  cankers, 
possibly  bacterial  ooze). 

Compounds  such  as  whitewash, 
white  latex  paint,  and  slaked  lime 
may  injure  trees  when  painted  on  tree 
trunks  for  protection. 
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Standard  paper  wrap. 
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USE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  use  of  a  protective  wrap,  paint  or 
guard  should  not  be  mandatory  at 
planting  time.  Planting  spec-  ; 
ifications  are  too  often  boiler-plated 
(predrawn)  and  not  drawn  for  each 
individual  planting  site  and  situation. 

The  decision  to  use  a  protective 
material  should  be  based  on  an 
anailysis  of  site  (cool  open  lawn  vs. 
hot  paved  area,  etc.)  and  microcH-  ■ 
mate  (wind,  sun  exposure^  etc.) 
conditions,  season  of  year,  species  of 
tree,  and  type  of  protection  (physical 
or  environmental  modification) 
needed.  A  protective  material  should 
be  selected  based  on  the  results  of 
this  analysis. 

Guards  for  physical  protection 
should  fit  loosely  so  that  air  can 
circulate  to.keep  temperatures  from 
getting  too  hot,  and  excessive 
moisture  from  accumulating.  Holes 
or  slits  in  guards  will  aid  air  circula- 
tion. It  may  be  advisable  to  select 
guard  color.based  on  season  of 
installation  or  perceived  damage  — 
white  or  lighter  guards  to  reflect  heat, 
black  or  darker  guards  to  conserve  heat. 

If  a  guard  is  needed  for  physical 
protection,  its  use  may  be  long  term. 
Inspect  it  frequently  to  ensure  that  no 
girdling  or  constriction  occurs,  and 
that  no  excessive  moisture  accumu- 
lates. Protective  materials  should  be 
adjusted  as  needed. 


If  a  wrap  or  guard  is  needed  for 
en\dronmental  modification  (planting 
in  heat  islands  along  streets  and  in 
parking  lots,  etc.),  select  materials  . 
based  on  the  above  guard  criteria,  as 
well  as  length  of  time  needed  and 
securing  method.  Most  wraps  should 
be  removed  after  6  months  to  a  year. 
By  then  the  tree  shoiild  be  acclimated 
to  its  new  location.  Whenever 
possible  use  materials  that  will  either 
.  biodegrade  or  photodegrade.- Secure 
them  with  a  material  that  will  either 
degrade  or- not  girdle  or  constrict  the 
bark  before  removal. 

One  material  showing  promise 
from  the  author's  research  is  a  white 
geotextile  (polypropylene  fabric) 
wrap  that  photo,  degraded  in  6  to  9 
months  in  Virginia  Beach,  VA.  The 
wrap  was  pliable  enough  that  it  could 
be  secured  by  pulling  the  top  end 
under  the  last  loop  around  the  tree, 
removing  the  need  for  string  or  tape 
for  securing. 

Regardless  of  the  reason  for 
using  a  trunk  protective  material, 
there  is  no  point  in  providing  protec- 
tion at  planting  if  the  material  used 
may  eventually  damage  the  tree 
because  of  improper  material 
selection,  or  nonremoval.  Timely 
readjustment  or  removal  is  manda- 
tory, for  both  tree  growth  and 
aesthetit  reasons. 


